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z6. Scarcely any collation is required in this poem ; it appeared 
in 62, first by e the me on e de-page one 
deg  o u ; en bound up wi some 
of e ]ilia of that ye ; the text in  
eg identil. 
a33. The fenilia of 633  a reprint wi hardly one 
vtion from the previo tex 



The Stationer to the Reader. 

THI$ being one of the author's first poems was 
composed many years agone, and unknown to him 
gotten out of his custody hy an acquaintance of his: 
and coming lately to my hands without a name, it 
was thought to have so much resemblance of the 
maker, that many upon the first sight undertook to 
guess who was author of it, and persuaded that it 
was likely also to become profitable both to them 
and me. 
Whereupon I got it authorized according to order, 
intending to publish it without further inquiry. But, 
attaining by chance a more perfect knowledge to 
whom it most properly belonged, I thought it fitting 
to acquaint him therewithal, and did so ; desiring 
also both his good-will to publish the same and leave 
to pass it under his name. Both which I found him 
very unwilling to permit, lest the seeming lightness of 
such a subject might somewhat disparage the more 
serious studies which he hath since undertaken. 
Yet doubting, this being got out of his custody, 
some imperfecter copies might hereafter be scattered 
abroad in writing, or be, unknown to him, imprinted, 
3 



2HIL,4RT TO HIS H..fTR.E..fS 9 
And if aught amiss they vlcw, 
Let them dress themselves anew. 
Young men shall by this acquainted 
With the truest beauties grow, 
So the counterfeit or painted 
They may shun when them they know. 
But the way all will not find, 
For some eyes have, yet are blind. 60 
Thee entirely I have loved, 
So thy sweetness on me wrought ; 
Yet thy beauty never moved 
Ill temptations in my thought, 
But still did thy beauty's ray, 
Sun-like, drive those fogs away. 
Those that mistresses are named, 
And for that suspected be, 
Shall not need to be ashamed, 
If they pattern take by thee ; 7o 
Neither shall their servants fear 
Favours openly to wear. 
Thou to no man favour deignest 
But what's fitting to bestow ; 
Neither servants entertainest 
That can ever wanton grow; 
For the more they look on thee, 
Their desires still bettered be. 
This thy picture, therefore, show I 
Naked unto every eye, 80 



FAIR VIRTUE 
OR 
THE MISTRESS OF PHILARETE. 

Two pretty rills do meet, and meeting make 
Within one valley a large silver lake, 
About whose banks the fertile mountains stood 
In ages passed bravely crown'd with wood, 
Which, lending cold-sweet shadows, gave it grace 
To be accounted Cynthia's bathing-place, 
And from her father Neptune's brackish court 
Fair Thetis thither often would resort, 
Attended by the fishes of the sea, 
Which in those sweeter waters came to play. IO 
There would the daughter of the sea-god dive ; 
And thither came the land-nymphs every eve 
To wait upon her, bringing for her brows 
Rich garlands of sweet flowers and beechy boughs. 
For pleasant was that pool, and n.'ar it then 
Was neither rotten marsh nor boggy fen. 
It was nor overgrown with boist'rous sedge, 
Nor grew there ruddy then along the edge 
A bending willow nor a prickly bush, 
Nor broadleaf'd flag, nor reed, nor knotty rush ; 2o 



For rude they were who there inhabited ; 
And to a dull contentment being bred, 8o 
They no such art esteem'd, nor took much heed 
Of anything the world without them did. 
E'en there, and in the least-frequented place 
Of all these mountains, is a little space 
Of pleasant ground hemm'd in with dropping trees 
And those so thick that Phoebus scarcely sees 
The earth they grow on once in all the year, 
llor what is done among the shadows there. 
Along those lonely paths, where never came 
Report of Pan or of Apollo's name, 9o 
Nor rumour of the Muses till of late, 
Some nymphs were wand'ring ; and by chance or 
fate 
Upon a laund arrived, where they met 
The little flock of pastor Philaret. 
They were a troop of beauties known well nigh 
Through all the plains of happy Britany. 
A shepherd's lad was he, obscure and young, 
Who, being first that ever there had sung, 
In homely verse expressed country loves, 
And only told them to the beechy groves, lOO 
As if to sound his name he never meant 
Beyond the compass that his sheep-walk went. 
They saw not him, nor them perceived he, 
For in the branches of a maple-tree 
He shrouded sat, and taught the hollow hill 
To echo forth the music of his quill, 
Who tattling voice redoubled so the sound, 
That where he was concealed they quickly found. 



I6 FAI VITU 

Enjoy my music by myself alone ; 
Or that the murmurs of some little flood, 
Joined with the friendly echoes of the wood, 
Might be the impartial umpires of my wit, 
Than vent it where the world might hear of it. 
And doubtless I had sung less loud while-ere 
Had I but thought of any such so near. 
/got that I either wish obscurified 
Her matchless beauty, or desire to hide 
Her sweet perfections ; for by Love I swear, 
The utmost happiness I aim at here, x5o 
Is but to'compass worth enough to raise 
A high-built trophy equal with her praise. 
Which, fairest ladies, I shall hope in vain, 
For I was meanly bred on yonder plain ; 
And, though I can well Irove my blood to be 
Deriv'd from no ignoble stems to me, 
Yet fate and time them so obscured and crost, 
That with their fortunes their esteem is lost : 
And whatsoe'er repute I strive to win, 
Now from myself alone it must begin. 16o 
For I have no estate, nor friends, nor fame, 
To purchase either credit to my name, 
Or gain a good opinion, though I do 
Ascend the height I shall aspire unto. 
If any of those irtues yet I have, 
Which honour to my predecessors gave, 
There's all that's left me. And though some contemn 
Such needy jewels, yet it was for them 
My fair one did my humble suit affect, 
And deigned my adventurous love respect; 17o 



And by their help I passage hope to make 
Through such poor things as I dare undertake. 
But, you may say, what goodly thing, alas, 
Can my despised meanness bring to pass? 
Or what great monument of honour raise 
To Virtue, in these vice-aboundiug days, 
In which a thousand times more honour finds 
Ignoble gotten means, than noble minds? 
Indeed, the world affordeth small reward 
For honest minds, and therefore her regard 
I seek not after ; neither do I care, 
If I have bliss, how others think I fare: 
For, so my thoughts have rest, it irks not me, 
Though none but I do know how blest they be. 
Here, therefore, in these groves and hidden plains, 
I pleased sit alone, and many strains 
I carol to myself these hills among, 
Where no man comes to interrupt my song. 
Whereas, if my rude lays make known I should 
Beyond their home, perhaps some carpers would, x9o 
Because they have not heard, from whence we be, 
Traduce, abuse, and scoff" both them and me. 
For if our great and learned shepherds, who 
Are graced with wit, and fame, and favours too, 
With much ado escape uncensur'd may, 
What hopes hae I to pass nnscoff'd, I pray, 
Who yet unto the Muses am unknown, 
And live unhonour'd here among mine own ? 
A gadding humour seldom taketh me 
To range out further than yon mountains be ; 20o 
lor hath applausive rumour born my name 
VOI... II. 2 



F.4IR VIRTUE 

Making us believe 'twere much, 
Earth should yield auother such; 
Yet, assisted but by nature, 
I essay to paint a creature 
Whose rare worth in future years 
Shall be prais'd as much as theirs. 
Nor let any think amiss 
That I have presumed this ; 
For a gentle nymph is she, 
And hath often honour'd me. 
She's a noble spark of light, 
In each part so exquisite, 
Had she in times passed been 
They had made her beauty's queen. 
Then shall cowardly despair 
Let the most unblemish'd fair, 
For default of some poor art 
Which her favour may impart, 
And the sweetest beauty fade 
That was ever born or made ? 
Shall, of all the fair ones, she 
Only so unhappy be, 
As to live in such a time, 
In so rude, so dull a clime, 
Where no spirit can ascend 
High enough to apprehend 
Her unprized excellence, 
Which lies hid from common-sense ? 
Never shall a stain so vile 
Blemish this, our poets'/sle. 
I myself will rather run 

21 
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Then, whilst of her praise I sing, 
Hearken, valley, grove, and spring 
Listen to me, sacred fountains 
Solitary rocks, and mountains ; 
Satyrs, and you wanton elves, 
That do nightly sport yourselves ; 
Shepherds, you that on the reed 
Whistle while your lambs do feed ; 
Aged woods and floods, that know 
What hath been long times ago, 
Your more serious notes among, 
Hear how I can in my song 
Set a nymph's perfection forth ; 
And when you have heard her worth 
Say if such another lass 
Ever known to mortal was. 
Listen, Iordlings, you that most 
Of your outward honours boast ; 
And you gallants, that think scorn 
We, to lowly fortunes born, 
Should attain to any graces 
/here you look for sweet embraces 
See if all those vanities 
/hereon your affection lies, 
Or the titles, or the power, 
By your fathers' virtues your, 
Can your mistresses enshrine 
In such state as I wi]l mine, 
Who am forced to importune 
Favours in despite of fortune. 
Beauties, listen, chiefly you, 

360 
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FAIR VIRTUE 

Might have brought to pattern hers, 
In some show'd particulars, 
Iut they never can express 
Her whole frame or worthiness 
With those excelleuces which 
Make both soul and body rich. 
Pallas sometimes was untoward, 
Venus wanton, Juno froward ; 
Yea, all three infected were, 
With such faults as women are. 
And though falsely deified, 
Frailties had, which she'll deride. 
By herself must therefore she 
Or by nothing patteru'd be. 
Aud I hope to paint her so, 
By herself, that you shall know 
I have served no common dame 
Of mean worth or vulgar fame, 
But a nymph that's fairer than 
Pen or pencil portrait can. 
And to-morrow if you stray 
Back again this uncouth way, 
I my simple art will show ; 
But the time prevents me now. 
For, except at youder glade, 
All the land is under shade ; 
That, before these ewes be told, 
Those my wethcrs in the fold, 
Ten young wainlings driven down 
To the well beneath the town, 
And my lambkins changed from 
VOL. it. 3 
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Broom-leas to the mead at home, 
'Twill be far in night: and so 
I shall make my father woe 
For my stay, and be in fear 
Somewhat is mischanced here. 
On your way I'll therefore bring yoth 
And a song or two I'll sing you, 
Such as I, half in despair, 
Made when first I woo'd my fair ; 
Wher.mto my boy shall play, 
That my voice assist it may. 

70o 

COME s my Muse, if thou disdain, 
All my comforts are bereft me ; 
lgo ddight doth now remain, 
I nor friend nor flock have left me, 
"They are scattered on the plain. 
Men, alas, are too severe, 
And make scoffs at lovers' fortunes ; 
Women, hearted like the bear, 
That regards not who importunes, 
But doth all in pieces tear. 
If I should my sorrows show 
Unto rivers, springs, or fountains 
They are senseless of my woe ; 
So are groves, and rocks, and mountains. 720 
Then, oh, whither shall I go ? 
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By a moving look it pleads, 
More than common-sense conjectures, 
And a way to pity leads. 

This I knowing did observe, 
Both hy words and looks complainiag, 
Yet for pity I may starve : 
There's no hope of my obtaining 
Till I better can deserve. 

Yea, and he that thinks to win 
By desert, may be deceived. 
For they who have worthiest bin, 
Of their right have been bereaved, 
And a groom admitted in. 

,Vherefore, Muse, to thee I call ; 
Thou, since nothing else avails me, 
Must redeem me from my thrall. 
If thy sweet enchantment fails me, 
Then adieu, love, life, and all 

75o 

76o 

TELL me, my heart, what thoughts these pantings 
move ? 
My thoughts of Love. 
What flames are these, that set thee so on fire? 
Flames of Desire. 770 
What means hast thou, contentment's flower to crop ? 
o means but Hope. 



Yet let us feed on Hope, and hope the best. 
For they amid their griefs are something blest, 
Whose thoughts, and flames, and means, have such 
free scope 
They may at once both Love, Desire, and Hope. 

But say what fruit will love at last obtain ? 
Fruitless Disdsin. 
What will those hopes prove, which yet seem so fair? 
Hopeless Despair. 78o 
What end shall run those passions out of breath ? 
An endless Death. 
Oh, cn there be such cruelty in Love ? 
And doth my fortune so ungentle prove, 
She will no fruit, nor hope, nor end bequeath, 
But cruellest Disdain, Despair, and Death ? 

Then what new study shall I now apply ? 
Study to Die. 
How might I end my care, and die content ? 
Care to Repent. 79o 
And what good thoughts may make my end more 
holy ? 
Think on thy Folly. 
Yes, so I will ; and since my fate can give 
No Hope, but ever without Hope to live, 
My studies, cares, and thoughts, I'll all apply 
To weigh my Folly well Repent and Die. 



.FAIR VIRTUE 

Which if I find, I vow, 
My service shall persever : 
The same that I am now, 
I will continue ever. 
No other's high degree, 
Nor beauteous look shall change me. 
My love shall constant be, 
And no estate estrange me. 

860 

When other noble dames 
Iy greater men attended, 
Shall with their lives and names 
Have a|l their glories ended, 
With fairest queens shall she 
Sit sharing equal glory, 
And times to come shall be 
Delighted with our story. 

In spite of others' hates, 
More honour I will do her, 
Than those that with estates 
And helps of Fortune woo her. 
Yea, that true worth I spy, 
Though monarchs strove to grace it, 
They should not reach more high, 
Than 1 dare hope to llace it. 

87o 

And though I never vaunt 
What favours are possessed, 
Much less content I want, 
Than if they were expressed. 

880 



Let others make their mirth 
To blab each kiss or toying, 
I know no bliss on earth 
Like secret love enjoying. 

And this shall be the worst 
Of all that can betide me ; 
If I, like some accurst, 
Should find my hopes deride me, 
My cares will not be long, 
I know which way to mend them ; 
I'll think who did the wrong, 
Sigh, break my heart, and end them. 

HAIL, fair beauties, and again, 
Hail to all your goodly train. 
What I promised yesterday, 
If it please you, hear ye may : 
For now once begun have I, 
Sing I will, though none were by. 
And though freely on I run, 
Yet confused paths to shun, 
First that part shall be disclosed, 
That's of elements composed. 
There the two unequal pair, 
Water, fire, earth and air, 
Each one suiting a complexion, 
Have so cunning a commixtion, 
As they, in proportion sweet, 
With the rarest temper meet. 
Either inasmuch as needeth, 

4I 
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Sit on equal thrones together ; 
And do throw just scorn on them 
That their government contemn. 
Then, almost obscur'd, appears 
Those her jewel-gracing ears, 
Whose own beauties more adorn, 
Than the richest pearl that's worn IIOO 
By the proudest Persian dmes, 
Or the best that Nature frames. 
There the voice, in love's meanders, 
Those their pretty circlings wanders) 
Whose rare turnings will admit 
No rude speech to enter it. 
Stretching from mount forehead lies 
Beauty's cape betwixt her eyes. 
,Vlaich two crystal-passing lakes 
Love's delightful isthmus makes ; ! I Io 
Neither more nor less extending 
Than most meriteth commending. 
Those in whom that part hath been 
Best deserving praises seen, 
Or, survey'd without affection, 
Came the nearest to perfection, 
Would scarce handsome ones appear 
If with her compared they were: 
For it is so much excelling, 
That it passeth means of telling. I IZO 
On the either side of this 
Love's most lovely prospect is : 
Those her smiling cheeks, whose colour 
Comprehends true beauty fuller 



Than the curious't mixtures can, 
That are made by art of man. 
It is beauty's garden-plot, 
Vere as in a true-love knot, 
So the snowy lily grows, 
Mixed with the crimson rose, 
That as friends they joined be. 
Yet they seem to disagree 
Whether of the two shall reign, 
And the lilies oft obtain 
Greatest sway, unless a blush 
Help the roses at a push 
Hollow failings none there are ; 
There's no wrinkle, there's no scar ; 
Only there's a little mole, 
Which from Venus' cheek was stole. 
If it were a thing in Nature 
Possible, that any creature 
Might decaying life repair 
Only by the help of air, 
There were no such salve for death 
As the balm of her sweet breath. 
Or if any human power 
Might detain the soul an hour 
From the flesh to dust bequeathing, 
It would linger on her breathing, 
And be half in mind that there 
More than mortal pleasures were. 
And whose fortune were so fair 
As to draw so sweet an air, 
Would no doubt let slighted lie 
VOL. IL 4 
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VIRTUE 

That I may express it by. 
There should lovers, as in duty 
Hang rich trophies up to beauty. z2o 
'Tis proportion'd to a height 
That is even with delight. 
Yet it is a great deal higher 
Than to answer base desire. 
Where the neck hath end, begins 
That smooth path where love's close gins 
Are thick placed to enthral 
Such as that way straggle shall. 
There a pleasing passage lies, 
Far beyond the sight of eyes: Iz3o 
And much more delight contains 
Than the old Elysian plains. 
Whatsoever others say, 
There's alone the Milky Way, 
That to beauty's walks doth go, 
Which, if others came to know, 
In possessing their delight, 
They should never reach the height 
Of the pleasures which I share, 
Whilst that those debarred are. 124o 
Yet unspoken of there rests 
Her two twin-like lovely breasts, 
Whose round-rising, pretty panting, 
I would tell, but art is wanting. 
Words can never well declare 
Her fair sweet perfections there : 
For, would measures give me leave 
To express what I conceive, 



FAIR VIRTUE 65 

13oY, ha' done ; for now my brain 
Is inspir'd afresh again, 
And new raptures pressing are, 
To be sung in praise of her, 
Whose fair picture lieth nigh, 
Quite unveil'd to every eye. 159o 
No small favour hath it been 
That such beauty might be seen : 
Therefore, ever may they rue it, 
Who with evil eyes shall view it. 
Yea, what ancient stories tell, 
Once to rude Actaeon fell, 
When with evil thoughts he stood 
Eyeing Cynthia in the flood, 
May that fatal horned curse 
Light upon them, or a worse, x6oo 
But, whatever others be, 
Lest some fault be found in me, 
If unperfect this remain, 
I will over-trim 't again. 
Therefore, turn where we begun : 
And now all is overrun, 
Mark if everything exprest 
Suit not so unto the rest, 
As if Nature would prefer 
All perfections unto her. I6xo 
Wherefore seems it strange to any 
That they daily see so many, 
Who were else most perfect creatures, 
In some one part want true features ? 
Since, from all the fair'st that live, 
vo.. . 5 



FAIR 

Nature took the best, to give 
Her perfection in each part. 
I alone except her heart ; 
For, among all woman-kin, 
Such as hers is hard to find. I62o 
If you tru|y note her face, 
You shall find it hath a grace 
Neither wanton, nor o'er-serious, 
Nor too yielding, nor imperious ; 
But with such a feature blest, 
It is that which p|easeth best, 
And de|ights each sev'ral e),e 
That affects with modesty. 
Lowliness hath in her look 
Equal place with greatness took ; 163o 
And if beauty anywhere 
Claims prerogatives, 'tis there ; 
For at once thus much 'twill do, 
Threat, command, persuade, and woo. 
In her speech there is not found 
Any harsh, unpleasing sound, 
But a well-beseeming power, 
Neither higher, neither lower, 
Than will suit with her perfection ; 
'Tis the loadstone of affection ; 164o 
And that man, whose judging eyes 
Could well sound such mysteries, 
Would in love make her his choice, 
Though he did but hear her voice. 
For such accents breathe not, whence 
Beauty keeps non-residence. 



F.4IR VIRTUE 

Never word of hers I hear 
But 'tis music to mine ear, 
And much more contentment brings 
Than the sweetly-touched strings 
Of the pleasing lute, whose strains 
Ravish hearers when it plains. 
Raised by her discourse, I fly 
In contented thoughts so high, 
"/'hat I pass the common measures 
Of the dulled senses' pleasures, 
And leave far below my flight 
Vulgar pitches of delight. 
If she smile, and merry be, 
All about her are as she, 
For each looker-on takes part 
Of the joy that's in her heart. 
If she grieve, or you but spy 
Sadness peeping through her eye, 
Such a grace it seems to borrow, 
That you'll fall in love with sorrow, 
And abhor the name of mirth 
As the hateful'st thing on earth. 
Should I see her shed a tear, 
My poor eyes would melt, I fear. 
For much more in hers appears, 
Than in other women's tears ; 
And her look did never feign 
Sorrow where there was no pain. 
Seldom hath she been espied 
So impatient as to chide : 
For if any see her so, 

x65o 
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FAIR VIRTUE 

She her beauty never foils 
With your ointments, waters, oils, 
Nor no loathsome fucus settles, 
Mix'd with Jewish fasting spittles. 
Fair by nature being born, 
She doth borrow'd beauty scorn ; 
Whoso kisses her needs fear 
No unwholesome varnish there ; 
For from thence he only sips 
The pure nectar of her lips, 
And at once with these he closes 
Melting rubies, cherries, roses. 
Then in her behaviour she 
Striveth but herself to be; 
Keeping such a decent state, 
As indeed she seems to hate 
Precious leisure should be spent 
In abused compliment. 
Though she knows what other do, 
And can all their courtship too, 
She is not in so ill case, 
As to need their borrow'd grace. 
Her discourses sweeten'd are 
With a kind of artless care, 
That expresseth greater art 
Than affected words impart. 
So her gestures, being none 
But that freeness which alone 
Suits the braveness of her mind, 
Make her, of herself, to find 
Postures more becoming far 
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Yea, as oft as her you see, 
Such new graces still there be, 
As she ever seemeth grac'd 
Most by that she weareth last, 
Though it be the same she wore 
13ut the very day before. 
When she takes her tires about her 
(Never half so rich without her), 
At the putting on of them, 
You may liken every gem 175o 
To those lamps which at a play 
Are set up to light the day ; 
For their lustre adds no more 
To what Titan gave before, 
Neither doth their pretty gleamings 
Hinder ought his greater beamings ; 
And yet, which is strange to me, 
When those costly deckings be 
Laid away, there seems descried 
Beauties which those veils did hide ; 179o 
And she looks as doth the moon 
Past some cloud through wlfich she shone 
Or some jewel watch, whose case, 
Set with diamonds, seems to grace 
What it doth contain within, 
Till the curious work be seen ; 
Then 'tis found that costly shrining 
Did but hinder t'other's shining. 
If you chance to be in place 
When her mantle she doth grace, 15oo 
1. a775. i she' omitted in 
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'oys not more the while he lies 
Sunning in his mistress' eyes, 
Than in all the glimmering fight 
Of a starry winter's night .7 
Him to flatter most suppose, 
That prefers before the rose 
Or the lilies, while they grow, 
Or the flakes of new-fall'n snow, 
Her complexion whom he loveth ; 
And yet this my Muse approveth. 
For, in such a beauty, meets 
Unexpressed moving sweets, 
That the like unto them no man 
Ever saw but in a woman. 
Look on moon, on stars, on sun, 
All God's creatures overrun, 
See if all of them presents 
To your mind such sweet contents ; 
Or, if you from them can take 
Ought that may a beauty make, 
Shall one half so pleasing prove, 
As is hers whom you do love? 
For indeed, if there had been 
Other mortal beauties seen, 
Objects for the love of man, 
Vain was their creation than. 
Yea, if this could well be granted, 
Adam might his Eve have wanted. 
But a woman is the creature 
Whose proportion with our nature 
L x998. Gutch printed ' Unexpressiv' 
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Should so suffer, or be blamed 
With what now the times are shamed, 
Beauty, unto me divine, 
Makes my honest thoughts incline o8o 
Unto better things than that 
Which the vulgar aimeth at. 
And, I vow, I grieve to see 
Any fair and false to be ; 
Or when I sweet pleasures find 
Match'd with a defiled mind. 
But above all others her 
So much doth my soul prefer, 
That to him, whose ill desire 
Should so nurse a lawless fire zo9o 
As to tempt to that which might 
Dim her sacred virtue's light, 
I could wish that he might die 
Ere he did it, though 'twere I. 
For if she should hap to stray, 
All this beauty would away, 
And not her alone undo, 
But kill him that prais'd her, too. 
But I know her Maker will 
Keep her undistained still, ztoo 
That ensuing ages may 
Pattern out by her the way 
To all goodness ; and if Fate 
That appoints all things a date 
Hear me would, I'd wish that she 
Might for aye preserved be. 
And that neither wasting cares, 
VOL. tL 6 
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Neither all-consuming years, 
Might from what she is estrange her, 
Or in mind or body change her. 
For oh, why should envious Time 
Perpetrate so vile a crime 
As to waste, or wrong, or stain, 
What shall ne'er be match'd again ? 
Much I hope it shall not be : 
For, if Love deceive not me, 
To that height of fair she grows, 
Age or sickness, beauty's foes, 
Cannot so much wrong it there, 
But enough there will appear, 
Ever worthy to be loved ; 
And that heart shall more be moved, 
Where there is a judging eye, 
With those prints it doth espy 
Of her beauty wrong'd by Time, 
Than by others in their prime. 
One advantage she hath more, 
That adds grace to all before. 
It is this--her beauty's fame 
Hath not done her honour shame. 
For where beauty we do find, 
Envy still is so unkind 
That although their virtues are 
Such as pass their beauties far, 
Yet on slander's rocks they be 
Shipwreck'd oftentimes, we see ; 
And axe subject to the wrongs 
Of a thousand spiteful tongues, 
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Do not, with our brainless fry 
That admire each novelty, 
Wrong your country's fame in ought 
But here freely speak your thought ; 
And I durst presume you'll swear 
She's not matched anywhere. 
Gallants, you that would so fain 
Nymphs' and ladies' loves obtain, 
You that strive to serve and please 
Fairest queens and empresses, 
Tell me this and tell me right, 
If you would not, so you might, 
Leave them all despis'd, to prove 
What contents are in her love ? 
Could your fathers ever tell 
Of a nymph did more excel ? 
Or hath any story told 
Of the like, in times of old ? 
Dido was not such a one, 
Nor the Trojan's paragon, 
Though they so much favour found 
As to have their honours crown'd 
By the best of poets' pens, 
Ever known before, or since. 
For had Dido been so fair, 
Old Anchises' noble heir 
Jove's command had disobeyed, 
And with her in Carthage stayed, 
Where he would have quite forswore 
Seeing the Lavinian shore. 
Or, had Leda's daughter been, 
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Which, though I win with pain, 
I find my joys the mote. 
Each clown may rise, 
And climb the skies, 
When he hath found a stair : 
But joy to him 
That dares to climb, 
And hath no help but air. 

Some say that love repents 
Where fortunes disagree ; 
I know the bigh'st contents 
From low beginnings be. 
My love's unfeigned 
To her that deigned 
From greatness stoop thereto ; 
She loves 'cause I, 
So mean, dared try 
Her better worth to woo. 
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And yet, although much joy 
My fortune seems to bless, 
'Tis mix'd with more annoy 
Than I shall e'er express : 
For with much pain 
Did I obtain 
The gem I'Ll ne'er forego, 
Which yet I dare 
Nor show, nor wear, 
And that breeds all my woe. 
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Your painted baits 
And poor deceits 
Are all bestow'd on me in vain. 

I'm no slave to such as you be ; 
lqeither shall a snowy hreast, 
Wanton eye, or lip of ruby, 
Ever rob me of my rest. 
Go, go, display 
Your beauty's ray 
To some o'er-soon enamour'd swain. 
Those common wiles 
Of sighs and smiles 
Are all bestow'd on me in vain. 

I have elsewhere vow'd a duty ; 
Turn away thy tempting eyes. 
Show not me a naked beauty, 
Those impostures I despise. 
My spirit loathes 
Where gaudy clothes 
And feigned oaths may love obtain, 
I love her so, 
Whose look swears no, 
That all your labours will be vain. 

Can he prize the tainted posies 
Which on every breast are worn, 
That may pluck the spotless roses 
From their never-touched thorn ? 
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Give me her whose sun-like beauty 
Buzzards dare not soar unto. 
She, she it is 
Affords that bliss 
For which I would refuse no pain. 
But such as you, 
Fond fools, adieu ; 
You seek to captive me in vain. 

Proud she seem'd in the beginning, 
And disdained my looking on ; 
But that coy one in the winning 
Proves a true one being won. 
Whate'er betide 
She'll ne'er divide 
The favour she to me shall deign. 
But your fond love 
Will fickle prove, 
And all that trust in you are vain. 

Therefore know, when I enjoy one, 
And for love employ my breath, 
She I court shall be a coy one, 
Though I win her with my death. 
A favour there 
Few aim at dare. 
And if, perhaps, some lover plain, 
She is not won, 
Nor I undone, 
By placing of my love in vain. 
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That, had I come to woo, 
llor means of grace, 
Nor time, nor place 
1Vere wanting thereunto. 

With hand in hand alone we walked, 
And oft each other eyed ; 
Of love and passions past we talked, 
Which our poor hearts had tried. 
Our souls infus'd into each other were : 
And what may be her care, 
Did my more sorrow breed ; 
One mind we bore, 
One faith we swore, 
And both in one agreed. 
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Her dainty palm I gently prest, 
And with her lips I play'd ; 
My cheek upon her punting breast 
And on her neck I laid. 
And yet we had no sense of wanton lust : 
lor did we then mistrust 
The poison in the sweet ; 
Our bodies wrought 
So close, we thought, 
Because our souls should meet. 

With pleasant toil we breathless grew 
And kiss'd in warmer blood ; 
Upon her lips the honey-dew 
Like drops on roses stood ; 
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And on those flowers play'd I the busy bee, 
Whose sweets were such to mej 254o 
Them could I not forego. 
lgo, not to feast 
On Venus' breast, 
Whence streams of sweetness flow. 

But kissing and embracing we 
So long together lay, 
Her touches all inflamed me, 
And I began to stray. 
My hands presum'd so far, they were too bold ; 
My tongue unwisely told 2530 
How much my heart was changed. 
And virtue quite 
Was put to flight, 
Or for the time estranged. 

Oh ! what are we, if in our strengt 
We over-boldly trust ? 
The strongest forts will yield at length, 
And so our virtues must. 
In me no force of reason had prevailed 
If she had also failed ; 
But ere I further strayed, 
She sighing kissed 
My naked wrist, 
And thus in tears she said : 
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Sweetheart," quoth she, "if in thy breast 
Those virtues real be, 
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Which hitherto thou hast profest, 
And I believed in thee, 
Thyself and me, oh, seek not to abuse. 
Whilst thee I thus refuse 
In hotter flames I fry ; 
Yet let us not 
Our true love spot, 
Oh, rather let me die. 

For if thy heart should fall from good, ' 
What would become of mine ? 
As strong a passion stirs my blood, 
As can distemper thine. 
Yet in my breast this rage I smother would, 
Though it consume me should, z58o 
And my desires contain : 
For where we see 
Such breaches be, 
They seldom stop again. 

Are we the two that have so long 
Each other's loves embraced ? 
And never did affection wrong, 
l'or think a thought unchaste ? 
And shall, oh, shall we now our matchless joy 
For one poor touch destroy, z59o 
And all content forego ? 
Oh no, my dear ; 
Sweetheart, forbear ; 
I will not lose thee so. 
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OH ! how honourecl are rny songs, 
Graced by your melodious tongues ! 
And how pleasing do they seem, 
Now your voices carol them ! 
Were not yet that task to do, 
-hich my word enjoins me to, 
I should beg of you to hear 
What your own inventions were. 
But before ! ought will crave, 
What I promised yoJ shall have. 
And as ! on mortal creatures 
Cll'd, to vew her body's features, 
Showing how to make the senses 
Apprehend her excellences, 
Now ! speak of no worse subject 
Than a sours and reason's object : 
Ad relate a beauty's glories, 
Fitting heavenly auditories. 
Therefore, whilst ! sit and sing, 
Hem me, angels, in a ring ; 
Come, ye spirits, which have eyes 
'That can gaze on deities, 
And unclogg'd with brutish senses, 
Comprehend such cxccllcnccs. 
Or, if any mortal car 
Would bc granted leave to hcar 
And find profit with delight 
In what now I shall indite, 
Let him first be sure to season 
A prepared heart with reason : 
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And with judgment drawing nigh, 
Lay all fond affections by. 
So, through all her veilings, he 
Shall the soul of beauty see. 
But avoid, you earth-bred wights, 
Cloy'd with sensual appetites : 
On base objects glut your eyes, 
Till your starveling pleasure dies : 
Feed your ears with such delights, 
As may match your gross conceits : 
For, within your muddy brain, 
These you never can contain. 
Think not, you who by the sense 
Only judge of excellence, 
Or do all contentment place 
In the beauty of a face, 
That these higher thoughts of our 
Soar so base a pitch as your. 
I can give, as well as you, 
Outward beauties all their due : 
I can most contentments see, 
That in love or women be. 
Though I dote not on the features 
Of our daintiest female creatures, 
Nor was e'er so void of shames 
As to play their lawless games, 
I more prize a snowy hand 
Than the gold on Tagus' strand, 
And a dainty lip before 
All the greatest monarch's store. 
Yea, from these I reap as true 
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Which a purer sight doth find 
In the beauty of her mind, 
That I so thereon am set, 
As methinks I could forget 2770 
All her sweetest outward graces, 
Though I lay in her embraces. 
But some, thinking with a smile 
What they would have done the while, 
Now suppose my words are such 
As exceed my power too much. 
For all those our wantons hold 
Void of vigour, dull, and cold, 
Or at best but fools, whose flame 
Makes not way unto their shame, 2780 
Though at length with grief they see 
They the fools do prove to be. 
These the body so much minded, 
That their reason, over-blinded 
By the pleasures of the sense, 
Hides from them that excellence, 
And that sweetness, whose true worth 
I am here to blazon forth. 
'Tis not, 'tis not those rare graces 
That do lurk in women's faces, 2790 
'Tis not a display'd perfection, 
Youthful eyes, nor clear complexion 
Nor a skin, smooth satin like, 
Nor a dainty rosy cheek, 
That to wantonness can move 
Such as virtuously do love. 
Beauty rather gently draws 
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Wild desires to reason's laws ; 
And oR frights men from that sin 
They had else transgressed in, 250o 
Through a sweet amazement strook 
From an over-ruling look. 
Beauty never tempteth men 
To lasciviousness, but when 
Careless idleness hath brought 
Wicked longings into thought. 
Nor doth youth, or heat of blood, 
Make men prove what is not good, 
Nor the strength of which they vaunt ; 
'Tis the strength and power they want ; zSIo 
And the baseness of the mind 
Makes their brute desires inclin'd 
To pursue those vain delights 
XVhich affect their appetites; 
And so blinded do they grow, 
Who are overtaken so, 
As their dullness cannot see, 
l/or believe that better be. 
Some have blood as hot as their, 
Whose affections loosest are ; 2820 
Bodies that require no art 
To supply weak Nature's part ; 
Youth they have ; and sure might, too, 
Boast of what some shameless do ; 
Yet their minds, that aim more high 
Than those baser pleasures lie, 
Taught by virtue can suppress 
All attempts of wantonness, 



And such powerful motives frame 
To extinguish passion's flame, 283o 
That, by reason's good direction, 
Qualifying loose affection, 
They'll in midst of beauty's fires 
Walk unscorch'd of ill desires ; 
Yet no such as stupid shame 
Keeps from actions worthy blame, 
But in all so truly man, 
That their apprehensions can 
Prize the body's utmost worth, 
And find many pleasures forth 2840 
In those beauties--more than you, 
That abuse them, ever knew. 
But perhaps her outward grace, 
Here described, hath ta'en such place 
In some o'er-enamour'd breast, 
And so much his heart possessed, 
As he thinks it paseth telling, 
How she may be more excelling, 
Or what worth I can prefer 
To be more admired in her. z850 
Therefore now I will be brief, 
To prevent that misbdief. 
And if there be present here 
Any one whose nicer ear 
Tasks my measures as offending, 
In too seriously commending 
What affects the sense, or may 
Injure virtue any way, 
Let them know 'tis understood 
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Through security grow cold, 
This her passion, keeping measures 
Strengthens love and sweetens pleasure. 31 Io 
Cruelty her soul detests, 
For within her bosom rests 
loblest pity, usher'd by 
An unequall'd courtesy, 
And is griev'd at good men's moan 
As the grief were all her own. 
Just she is ; so just, that I 
Know she would not wrong a fly, 
Or oppress the meanest thing 
To be mistress to a king. 3x2o 
If our painters would include 
Temperance and Fortitude 
In one picture, she would fit 
For the nonce to pattern it. 
Patient as the lamb is she, 
Harmless as the turtles be ; 
Yea, so largely stor'd with all 
Which we mortals goodness call 
That if ever virtue were, 
Or may be, incarnate here, 3x3 o 
'This is she, whose praises I 
Offer to eternity. 
She's no image trimmed about, 
Fair within and foul without, 
But a gem that doth appear 
Like the diamond, everywhere 
Sparkling rays of beauty forth, 
All of such unblemish'd worth, 



That, were 't possible your eye 
Might her inmost thoughts espy, 
And behold the dimmest part 
Of the lustre in her heart, 
It would find that centre pass 
What the superficies was. 
And that every angle there 
Like a diamond's inside were. 
For, although that excellence 
Pass the piercing'st eye of sense, 
By their operations we 
Guess at things that hidden be. 
So, beyond our common reach, 
Wise men can by reason teach 
What the influences been 
Of a planet when unseen, 
Or the beauty of a star 
That doth shine above us far. 
So, by that wide-beaming light 
Wherewith Titan courts our sight, 
By his clothing of the earth, 
By the wondrous, various birth 
Of new creatures yearly bred 
Through his heat, and nourished, 
And by many virtues moe, 
Which our senses reach unto, 
.Ve conclude they are not all 
Which make fair that goodly ball. 
Though she prize her honour more 
Than the far-fetched precious store 
Of the rich Molucchi, or 
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And you could not think what might 
Breed more love or more delight. 
Yet, if you should mark again 
Her discreet behaviour when 
She finds reason to repent 
Some wrong-pleaded argument, 
She so temperately lets all 
Her mis-held opinions fall, 
And can with such mildness bow, 
As 'twill more enamour you 
Than her knowledge : for there are 
Pleasing sweets without compare 
In such yieldings, which do prove 
Wit, humility, and love. 
Yea, by those mistakings you 
Her condition so shall know, 
And the nature of her mind 
So undoubtedly shall find, 
As vill make her more endear'd 
Than if she had never err'd. 
Farther, that she nought may miss 
Which worth praise in woman isj 
This unto the rest I add : 
If I wound or sickness had, 
one should for my curing run, 
o, not to Apollo's son; 
She so well the virtue knows, 
Of each needful herb that growsj 
And so fitly can apply 
Salves to every malady, 
That if she no succour gave me, 
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If you, therefore, list to hear him, 
Let's with silence walk mote near him. 
'Twill be worth your pains, believe me, 
If a voice content may give ye, 
And await you shall not long, 
For he now begins a song. 
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SONNET 1. 
WHAT is the cause, when elsewhere I resort, 
I have my gestures and discourse more free ? 
And, if I please, can any beauty court, 
Yet stand so dull and so demure by thee? 
Why are my speeches broken whilst I talk ? 
Why do I fear almost thy hand to touch ? 
Why dare I not embrace thee as we walk, 
Since with the greatest nymphs I've dared as much ? 
Ah ! know that none of those I e'er affected, 
And therefore used a careless courtship there, 334o 
Because I neither their disdain respected, 
Nor reckoned them or their embraces dear. 
But, loving thee, my love hath found content 
And rich delights in things indifferent. 

SONNET ". 
WHY covet I thy blessed eyes to see, 
Whose sweet aspect may cheer the saddest mind ? 
Why, when our bodies must divided be, 
Can I no hour of rest or pleasure find ? 
Why do I sleeping start, and waking moan, 
To find that of my dreamed hopes I miss ? 335o 
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That, whose absence love defaceth, 
And both sexes more disgraceth 346o 
Than the spite of furrow'd age, 
Sicknesses, or sorrow's rage, 
That's the jewel so divine 
Which doth on her forehead shine, 
And therewith endow'd is she 
In an excellent degree : 
Constancy, I mean, the purest 
Of all beauties, and the surest ; 
For whoe'er doth that profess, 
Hath an endless loveliness. 3470 
All afflictions, labours, crosses, 
All our dangers, wounds, and losses, 
Games of pleasure we can make 
For that matchless woman's sake, 
In whose breast that virtue bideth ; 
And we joy whate'er betideth. 
Most dejected hearts it gladdeth 
Twenty thousand glories addeth 
Unto beauty's brightest ray, 
And preserves it fiom decay ; 348o 
'Tis the salt that's made to season 
Beauty for the use of reason ; 
'Tis the varnish, and the oiling, 
Keeps her colours fresh from spoiling ; 
'Tis an excellence whereby 
Age, though join'd with poverty, 
Hath more dear affection won 
Than fresh youth and wealth have done ; 
'Tis a loveliness endearing 
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1aturally to good inclin'd, 
And to love it, would assure 
Reason that it might endure, 
Yet, since man was first unjust, 
There's no warrant for such trust. 
Virtues that most wonder win, 
Would converted be to sin, 
If their flourlshings began 
From no better root than man. 
Our best virtues, when they are 
Of themselves, wc may compare 
To the beauty of a flower 
That is blasted in an hour, 
And which, gowing to bc fuller, 
Turns into some loathed colour. 
But those being freely given 
And confirm'd in us from heaven, 
Have a promise on them past, 
And for evermore shall last, 
Diamond-like, their lustre clearing 
More and more by use and wearing. 
But if this rare worth I praise 
Should by Fate's permission raise 
Passions in some gentle breast 
That distemper may his rest, 
And be author of such treason 
As might nigh endanger reason, 
Or enforce his tongue to crave 
What anotber man must have, 
Mark, in such a strait as this, 
How discreet her dealing is. 
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Wantons can but wantons move. 
But when unto those are join'd 
Those things which adorn the mind, 
None their excellences see 
But they straight enthralled be. 
Fools and wise men, worst and best, 
Subject are to love's arrest. 
For, when virtue woos a lover, 
She's an unresisted mover, 
That will have no kind of nay, 
And in love brooks no delay. 
She can make the sensual wights 
To restrain their appetites ; 
And, her beauty when they see, 
Spite of vice, in love to be ; 
Yea, although themselves be bad, 
Praise the good. they never had. 
She hath to her service brought 
Those that her have set at nought, 
And can fair enough appear 
To enflame the most severe: 
She hath oft allured out 
The reliously devout 
From their cloisters and their vows, 
To embrace what she allows, 
And to such contentments come, 
As blind zeal had barr'd them from, 
While, her laws misunderstood, 
They did ill for love of good. 
Where I find true worth to be 
Sweetest are their lips to me ; 
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Shall confess, and add their praise 
In approving what my tongue, 
Ere they had their being, sung ; 
Once again come lend an ear, 
And a rapture you shall hear, 
Though I taste no Thespian spring, 
Will amaze you whilst I sing. 
I do feel new strains inspiring, 
And to such brave heights aspiring, 
That my Muse will touch a key 
Higher than you heard to-day. 
I have beauties to unfold 
That deserve a pen of gold, 
Sweets that never dream'd of were, 
Things unknown, and such as ear 
Never heard a measure sound 
Since the sun first ran his round. 
When Apelles limn'd to life 
Loathed Vulcan's lovely wife, 
With such beauties he did trim 
Each sweet feature and each limb, 
And so curiously did place 
Every well-becoming grace, 
That 'twas said, ere he could draw 
Such a piece, he naked saw 
Many women in their prime, 
And the fairest of that time ; 
From all which he parts did take, 
Which aright disposed make 
Perfect beauty. So, when you 
Know what I have yet to show, 
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Since there is no art can show 
Red in roses, white in snow, 
Nor express how they do grow. 4o5o 
Yea, since bird, beast, stone, and tree, 
That inferior creatures be, 
Beauties have which we confess 
Lines unable to express, 
They more hardly can enrol 
Those that do adorn a soul. 
But suppose my measures could 
Reach the height I thought they would, 
Now relate I would not tho' 
What did swell within me so. 406o 
For if I should all descry, 
You would know as much as I, 
And those clowns the Muses hate 
Would of things above them prate, 
Or with their profaning eyes, 
Come to view those mysteries 
Whereof, since they disesteem'd them, 
Heaven hath unworthy deem'd them. 
And beside, it seems to me 
That your ears nigh tired be. 4o7 o 
I perceive the fire that charmeth 
And inspireth me scarce warmeth 
Your chill hearts ; nay, sure, were I 
Melted into poesy, 
I should not a measure hit, 
Though Apollo prompted it, 
Which should able be to leave 
That in you which I conceive. 
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Ah me : 
Am 1 the swain, 
That late from sorrow free, 
Did all the cares on earth disdain ? 
And still untouch'd, as at some safer games, 
Play'd with the burning cals of Iove.and beauty's flames [ 
Was 't I coulddive and sound each passion's secret depth at will. 
And from those huge o'erwhelmngs rise by help of reason still 
And am I now, oh heavens : for trying this in vain 
So sunk that I shall never rise again t 
Then let despair set sorrow's string 
For strains that dolefu||'st be, 
And I will sing, 
Ah me. 

]ut why, 
0 fatal Time ! 
Dost thou constrain that I 
Should perish in my youth's sweet prime 
I but awhile ago, you cruel powers, 
In spite of fortune, cropp'd contentment's sweetest flowers. 
And yet, unscorned, serve a gentle nymph, the fairest she 
"rhat ever was beloved of man, or eyes did ever see. 
Yea, one whose tender heart would rue/'or my distress ; 
Yet I, poor I, must perish natheless. 
And, which much more augments my care, 
Unmoaned I must die, 
And no man e'er 
Know why. 



So movingly these lines he did express, 
And to a tune so full of heaviness, 
As if, indeed, his purpose had been past 
To live no longer than the song did last, 
Which in the nymphs such tender passion bred, 
That some of them did tears of pity shed. 425o 
This she perceiving, who first craved the song, 
"Shepherd," she said, "although it be no wrong 
lor grief to you those passions to recall, 
Which heretofore you have been pain'd withal, 
But comforts rather, since they now are over, 
And you, it seemeth, an enjoying lover, 
Yet some young nymphs among us I do see 
Who so much moved with your passions be, 
That if my aim I taken have aright 
Their thoughts will hardly let them sleep to-night. 426o 
"I dare not, therefore, beg of you again 
To sing another of the selfsame strain, 
For fear it breed within them more unrest 
Than women's weaknesses can well digest. 
Yet in your measures such content you have, 
That one song more 1 will presume to crave. 
And if your memory preserves of those 
Which you of your affections did compose 
Before you saw this mistress, let us hear 
What kind of passions then within you were." 4270 
To which request he instantly obey'd, 
And this ensuing song both sung and play'd. 
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By great titles some believe 
Highest honours are att.-fined ; 
And yet kings have power to give 
To their fools what these have gained. 
hee they favour, thee they may 
All their names of honour lay 
]3ut I look ot ais'd to 
Till mine own wing carry me. 

44o 

Seek to raise your titles higher, 
They are toys not worth my sorrow : 
Those that we to-day admire 
Prove the age's scorn to-morrow. 
Take your honours ; let me find 
Virtue in a free-born mind ; 
This the greatest kings that be 
Cannot give nor take from me. 

Though I vainly do not vaunt 
Large demesnes to feed my pleasure, 
I have favours where you want 
That would buy respect with treasure. 
You have lands lie here and there, 
But my wealth is everywhere, 
And this addeth to my store, 
Fortune cannot make me poor. 
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Say you purchase with your pelf 
Some respect where you importune, 
Those may love me for myself 
That regard you for your fortune. 
Rich, or born of high degree, 
Fools as well as you may be : 
But that peace in which I live 
1o descent nor wealth can give. 

If you boast that you may gain 
The respect of high-born beauties, 
Know I never wooed in vain, 
Nor preferred scorned duties. 
She I love hath all delight, 
Rosy-red with lily-white, 
And, whoe'er your mistress be, 
Flesh and blood as good as she. 

445o 

Note o me was never took 
For my woman-like perfections, 
But so like a man I look, 
It hath gain'd me best affections. 
For my love as many showers 
Have been wept as have for yours ; 
And yet none doth me condemn 
For abuse or scorning them. 
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Though of dainties you have store 
To delight a choicer palate, 
Yet your taste is pleas'd no more 
Than is mine in one poor sailer. 
You to please your senses feed, 
But I eat good blood to breed, 
And am most delighted than 
When I spend it like a man. 

I65 

Though you lord it over me, 
You in vain thereof have braved, 
For those lusts my servants be 
Vv'hereunto your minds are slaved. 
To yourselves you wise appear, 
But alas, deceiv'd you are. 
You do foolish me esteem 
.And are that which I do seem. 

When your faults I open lay 
You are moved and mad with vexing ; 
But you ne'er could do or say 
Ought to drive me to perplexing. 
Therefore, my despised power 
Greater is by far than your ; 
And, whate'er you think of me, 
In your minds you poorer be. 



You are pleased more or less, 
As men well or ill report you ; 
And show discontentedness 
When the times forbear to court you. 
That in which my pleasures be 
No man can divide from me ; 
And my care it adds not to 
Whatso others say or do. 

Be not proud because you view 
You by thousands are attended, 
For alas, it is not you, 
But your fortune that's befriended. 
Where I show of love have got 
Such a danger fear 1 not, 
Since they nought can seek of me, 
But for love belov'd to be. 

45oo 

When your hearts have everything 
You are pleasantly disposed, 
But I can both laugh and sing 
Though my foes have me enclosed. 
Yea, when dangers me do hem, 
I delight in scorning them, 
More than you in your renown, 
Or a king can in his crown. 

45IO 



You do bravely domineer 
Whilst the sun upon you shineth, 
Yet if any storm appear 
Basely then your mind declineth. 
But or shine, or rain, or blow, 
I my resolutions know ; 
Living, dying, thrall, or free, 
At one height my mind shall be. 

When in thraldom I have lain 
Me not worth your thought you prized. 
But your malice was in vain, 
For your favours I despised. 
And, howe'er you value me, 
I with praise shall thought on be, 
When the world esteems you not, 
And your names shall be forgot. 

In these thoughts my riches are, 
Now, though poor or mean you deem me,453o 
I am pleased, and do not care 
How the times or you esteem me. 
For those toys that make you gay 
Are but play-games for a day. 
And when Nature craves her due 
I as brave shall be as you. 



Happy are these woody mountains 
In whose shadows thou dost hide, 
And as happy are those fountains 
By whose murmurs thou dost bide ; 
For contents are here excelling 
More than in a prince's dwelling. 

459o 

These thy flocks do clothing bring thee, 
And thy food out of the fields ; 
Pretty songs the birds do sing thee ; 
Sweet perfumes the meadow yields ; 
And, what more is worth the seeing, 
Heaven and earth thy prospect being ? 46oo 

None comes hither who denies thee 
Thy contentments for despite, 
Neither any that envies thee 
That wherein thou dost delight ; 
But all happy things are meant thee, 
And whatever may content thee. 

Thy affection reason measures, 
And distempers none it feeds ; 
Still so harmless are thy pleasures, 
That no other's grief it breeds ; 
And if night beget thee sorrow, 
Seldom stays it till the morrow. 

46o 



FAIR VIRTUE 

Be thou still in thy affection 
To thy noble mistress true, 
Let her never-match'd perfection 
Be the same unto thy view, 
And let never other beauty 
Make thee fail in love or duty. 

469o 

For if thou shalt not estranged 
From thy course professed be, 
But remain for aye unchanged, 
lothing shall have power on thee. 
Those that slight thee now shall love thee 
And, in spite of spite, approve thee. 

So those virtues, now neglected, 
To be more esteem'd will come ; 
Yea, those toys so much affected 
Many shall be wooed from, 
..nd the golden age deplored 
Shall by some be thought restored. 

4700 

THus sang the nymph, so rarely well inspired, 
That all the hearers her brave strains admired. 
And as I heard by some that there attended, 
When this her song was finished, all was ended. 



FAIR VIRTUE 73 

A Postscript 

IF any carp for that my younger times 
Brought forth such idle fruit as these slight rhymes_ 
It is no matter, so they do not swear 
That they so ill-employed never were. 
Whilst their desires perhaps t hey looscllcr spcnh 
I gave my heats of youth this hctter vent, 
And oft by writing thus the hlood have tamed, 
Which some with reading wanton lays cnflamcd. 
Nor care I, though their censure some have pass'd 
Because my songs exceed the fiddler's last. xo 
For do they think that I will make my measures 
The longer or the shorter for their pleasures ? 
Or maim or curtolize my free invention 
Because fools weary are of their attention ? 
No ; let them know, who do their length contemn, 
I make to please myself, and not for them. 



Yet let no prisoner, whether thief or debtor, 
Rejoice, as if his fortune were the better ; to 
Their sorrow's likely to be ne'er the shorter, 
The warden lives, though death hath took the porter. 

8. A SONNET UPON A STOLEN KISS. 
NOW gentle sleep hath closed up those eyes 
Which waking kept my boldest thoughts in awe, 
And free access unto that sweet lip lies, 
From whence I long the rosy breath to draw ; 
Methinks no wrong it were if I should steal 
From those two melting rubies one poor kiss; 
None sees the theft that would the thief reveal, 
Nor rob I her of ought which she can miss ; 
Nay, should I twenty kisses take away, 
There would be little sign I had done so ; 
Why then should I this robbery delay? 
Oh ! she may wake, and therewith angry grow. 
Well, if she do, rll back restore that one, 
And twenty hundred thousand more for loan. 

IO 

9" AN EPITAPH UPON ABRAM GOODFELLOW, A 
COMMON ALEHOUSE-HUNTER. 
BEWARE thou look not who hereunder lies, 
Unless thou long to weep away thine eyes. 
This man, as sorrowful report doth tell us, 
Was, when he lived, the prince of all Goodfellows. 
That day he died, it cannot be believed 
How out of reason all the alewives grieved, 
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And what abominable lamentation 
They made at Black-boy and at Salutation ; 
They howl'd and cried, and ever more among 
This was the burden of their woeful song : IO 
Well, go thy ways, thy like hath never been, 
Nor sball thy match again be ever seen ; 
For out of doubt now thou art dead and gone, 
There's many a tap-house will be quite undone, 
And Death by taking thee did them more scathe, 
Than yet the alehouse project done them hath. 
Lo, such a one but yesterday was he, 
But now he much is alter'd, you do see. 
Since he came hither he hath left his riot, 
Yea, changed both his company and diet, 2o 
And now so civil lies, that to your thinking 
He neither for an alehouse cares, nor drinking. 

tO. AN EPITAPH UPON A GENTLEWOMAN VHO 
l-LAD FORETOLD THE TIME OF HER DEATH. 
HER who beneath this stone consuming lies 
For many virtues we might memorize. 
But, most of all, the praise deserveth she 
In making of her words and deeds agree. 
For she so truly kept the word she spake, 
As that with Death she promise would not break. 
"I shall," quoth she, "be dead before the mid 
Of such a month." And, as she said, she did. 



I84 IVIISCELLINY OF EPIGRIMS 

II. AN 
KNIGHT. 
HERE lies within a cabinet of stone 
The dear remainder of a pretty one, 
Who did in wit his years so far outpass, 
His parents' wonder and their joy he was. 
And by his face you might have deemed him 
To be on earth some heavenly Cherubim. 
S/x years with life he labour'd, then deceased, 
To keep the sabbath of eternal rest ; 
So that which many thousand able men 
Are lab'ring for till threescore years and ten 
This blessed child attained to ere seven, 
And now enjoys it with the saints of Heaven. 

EPITAPH ON A CHILD, SON TO SIR W. H. 

IO 

I2. A SONG. 
NOW, young man, thy days and thy glories appear 
Like sunshine and blossoms in spring of the year ; 
Thy vigour of body, thy spirits, thy wit, 
Are perfect and sound and untroubled yet. 
low then, oh, now then, if safety thou love, 
Mind thou, oh, mind thou thy Maker above. 

Mis.spend not a morning so excellent clear ; 
lever for ever was happiness here. 
Thy noontide of life hath but little delight, 
And sorrows on sorrows will follow at night. 
Io. xx. Ash..Irs. #,/Vo. 5 x : 
L x. ' in heaven." 

IO 



Now then, oh, now then, if safety thou love, 
Mind thou, oh, mind thou thy Maker above. 

That strength and those beauties that grace thee to- 
day 
To-morrow may perish and vanish away. 
Thy wealth or thy pleasures, or friends that now bes 
May waste or deceive, or be traitors to thee. 
low then, oh, now then, if safety thou love, 
Mind thou, oh, mind thou thy Maker above. 

Thy joints are yet nimble, thy sinews unslack, 
And marrow unwasted doth strengthen thy back. 
Thy youth from diseases preserveth the brain, 
And blood with free passage plumps every vein. 
Now then, oh, now then, if safety thou love, 
Mind thou, oh, mind thou thy Maker above. 

2o 

But trust me it will not for ever be so ; 
Those arms that are mighty shall feebler grow. 
And those legs so proudly supporting thee now, 
With age or diseases will stagger and bow. 
low then, oh, now then, if safety thou love, 
Mind thou, oh, mind thou thy Maker above. 

3o 

Then all those rare features now graceful in thee 
Shall, ploughed with Time's furrows, quite ruined be. 
And they who admired and loved thee so much, 
Shall loathe, or forget thou hadst ever been such. 
low then, oh, now then, if safety thou love, 
Mind thou, oh, mind thou thy Maker above. 



Which may perchance in aftertime dis'ace 
The sweet proportion of a lovely face, 6o 
Although it wound their souls to hear the moan, 
And see the tortures of their pretty one, 
To weep a little rather are content 
Whilst he endures the surgeon's instrument, 
Than suffer that foul blemish there to spread, 
Until his face be quite disfigured. 
So we, betwixt whose souls there is begot 
That sweet babe, friendship, must beware no spot 
Through our indulgent indiscretion grow, 
That may the beauty of our love o'erthrow ; 7o 
Let's rather bear a little discontent, 
And learn of reason those things to prevent 
Which mar affection, that our friendship may 
Wax firmer and more lovely every day. 
There is indeed to gentle hearts no smarting 
That is more torment to them than departing 
From those they love ; and doubtless if that we 
Were so united as the married be, 
Our bodies at our parture would be so 
As if each of them did a soul forego. 80 
But in our flesh we are, and must remain, 
Perpetual strangers, and ourselves contain 
From tbat embrace which marriage love allows, 
Or else, I injure virtue, you your vows 
And for a short unworthy pl.asure mar 
Those rich contentments which eternal are, 
Of which I am in hope that always we 
Should in each other's presence guiltless be. 
But in our absence sure I am we shall 



The Stationer's Postscript. 
THERe; be three or four songs in this poem a-foregoing, 
which were stolen from the Author, and heretofore 
impertinently imprinted in an imperfect and erroneous 
copy, foolishly intituled Iris "Workes," which the 
Stationer hath there falsely affirmed to be corrected 
and augmented for his own advantage, and without 
the said Author's knowledge, or respect to his credit. 
If therefore you have seen them formerly in those 
counterfeit impressions, let it not he offensive that 
you find them again in their proper places, and in 
the poem to which they appertain. 
Vale. 
LbL 
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